The Concert Hall, Amsterdam, where all plenary sessions of the World Assembly will be held. 
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Coming 


Events... 


Annual Convocation, Evangelical 
Lutheran Augustana Synod of N.A. 
Rock Island, Il., June 10, 1948 


American Committee for the 
World Council 
New York, N. Y., June 15, 1948 


General Conference of the Church 
of the Brethren 
Colorado Springs, Colo., 
June 15-20, 1948 


General Council of Congregational 
Christian Churches 
Oberlin, Ohio, June 17-24, 1948 


National Leadership Training School, 
Church of the Brethren 
Colorado Springs, Colo., 
June 21-26, 1948 


General Convention of the New 
Jerusalem in the U.S.A. 
Washington, D.C., June 21-27, 1948 


Lambeth Conference of Bishops 
of the Anglican Communion 
London, England, July 1-Aug. 8, 1948 


Presbyterian World Alliance 
Geneva, Switzerland, Aug. 10-17, 1948 


Seventh Day Baptist General Confer- 
ence 
North Loup, Neb., August 17-22, 1948 


First Assembly, World Council of 
Churches, 
Amsterdam, Holland, Aug. 22-Sept. 


4, 1948 


International Missionary Council 
Oegstgeest, Holland, Sept. 8-10, 1948 


Conference of Leaders of Younger and 
Older Churches 
Chateau de Bossey, Switzerland, 
September 12-19, 1948 


United Church of Canada, 
General Council 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada, 
September 21-28, 1948 


International Convention of 
Disciples of Christ 
San Francisco, Calif., Sept. 25-30, 1948 


United Lutheran Church in America, 
Biennial Convention 
Philadelphia, Pa., October 6-14, 1948 


National Convocation on the Church in 
Town and Country 
San Jose, Calif., Nov. 9-11, 1948 


United Stewardship Council 
Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 18-21, 1948 


Federal Council of Churches, 
Biennial Meeting 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 1-3, 1948 
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The Editorial Outlook 


CONTINUED PRAYER FOR AMSTERDAM 


M ANY OF our people will be on vacation and 
) away from their usual places of public 
worship at the time of the Amsterdam Assembly 
of the World Council of Churches. Most of the 
ministers will be absent from their regular 
pulpits. 

_ We therefore make three suggestions: (1) 
that our church people be urged to remember 
Amsterdam in individual and family devotions, 
(2) that visiting summer preachers be asked to 
." it in mind and (3) that ministers and mem- 


prayers wherever they are. 


THE PROFESSIONS HAVE 
COMMON INTERESTS 


A. UNIQUE conference was held in Buck Hill 
Falls, Pa., April 12-14 when representa- 
tives of five professions met to consider their 
ommon problems in educating for professional 
responsibility. Ninety-six leaders in the fields 
of law, medicine, engineering, business adminis- 
tration, and the ministry came from twenty-two 
states, on the invitation of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York. 
The idea originated in the mind of Dr. Elliott 
Dunlap Smith, Provost of the Carnegie Institute 
iof Technology, who envisaged the problem as 
one of finding ways to integrate an adequate pro- 
fessional training with a broad general educa- 
tion and to relate professional disciplines to the 
intelligent exercise of civic responsibility. 
_ The members of the conference were surprised 
to learn that the problems of professional edu- 
ication are so largely common problems, and that 
in spite of differences in technical jargon there 
is a common “universe of discourse” in respect 
to the basic tasks in each field. Moreover it soon 
appeared that the entire enterprise of profession- 
al education is conditioned by the same uneasi- 
‘ness over the value structure of contemporary 
life that is so deeply felt in religious circles. The 
high-ranking leaders in the secular professions 
who were at Buck Hill Falls showed a degree of 
‘insight into philosophical and spiritual problems 
‘that one does not usually associate with those 
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ers on vacation arrange for special services or 


pursuits. It did not occur, apparently, to any 
of them that the concerns of the ministerial edu- 
cators were not “up their alley.” Especially did 
they appreciate the exposition of pastoral case 
work as an aspect of the physical and mental re- 
habilitation of human beings in need of profes- 
sional care. 

This does not mean that there was no conflict 
of viewpoint and outlook. There was plenty of 
it, and it assumed dramatic proportions in the 
confrontation of scientific humanism with scho- 
lastic theology. But the conflicts appeared not 
aS annoying incidents to be smoothed over or if 
possible circumvented. On the contrary, the 
group participated eagerly in the philosophical 
debate and wanted more. 

The conference ended with an enthusiastic ap- 
proval of the proposal to carry on the explora- 
tion thus begun. The proceedings are to be 
published. 

A major reason for the success of the confer- 
ence was one that church groups would do well 
to ponder: it was laboriously and skilfully 
planned. It was a year in preparation. Speeches 
were short. Free discussion was maximized. 
Ample intervals between sessions facilitated in- 
formal discussion across professional lines. 
There was enough of summarizing to point up 
issues and pull the threads together. In these 
conference-ridden times, this gathering actually 
left its members wanting another conference! 
Ministerial education has a large stake in this 
inter-professions movement, and perhaps a good 
deal to contribute to it. —F. Ernest Johnson 


THE METHODIST CHURCH 
FURTHERS COOPERATION 


| fs THEIR Episcopal Address to the General 
Conference, the Bishops of The Methodist 
Church warmly endorsed the World Council of 
Churches and the Federal Council. They ob- 
served that ““Methodism has coéperated in all 
the significant interdenominational endeavors, 
and rejoices in the privilege of sharing in the 
ecumenical fellowship.” 
The Bishops were high in their commendation 
of participation in the Federal Council: 
“Methodism shared in the organization of 


the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America, and from the day of its charter 
membership to the present has been one of the 
cooperating churches in this the most sig- 
nificant interdenominational endeavor in the 
nation. We rejoice in the ever-widening serv- 
ice of the Federal Council which means the 
increasing cooperation of the churches. We 
urge our people everywhere to participate 
fully in the local and state councils, and par- 
ticularly in the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America.” 

Adding tangible support to the Bishops’ en- 


dorsement, the General Conference authorized ~ 


an annual contribution of $90,000 to the Fed- 
eral Council—a large increase over past appro- 
priations. 

Such enthusiastic and loyal commitments by 
the largest constituent denomination strengthen 
the Council itself, encourage other churches, and 
increase effective witness to the Gospel. 


RACIAL SEGREGATION IN THE 
CHURCHES AND THE ARMED FORCES 


M ANY people in our churches have the con- 
viction that racial segregation is a viola- 
tion of our Lord’s teachings about justice, love 
and the dignity of men as the children of God. 
Through official resolutions and in ongoing pro- 
grams many of the churches are working for a 
“non-segregated Church and a non-segregated 
society.” But prevailing practices within the 
churches indicate that as yet this conviction is 
shared by too few. Were there more and 
stronger voices among the people in the churches 
today, existing segregation in the armed forces 
would be eliminated. 

Before the Senate Armed Services Gores 
during the testimony on Selective Service and 
the draft this question brought forth strong 
statements from those who decry the segregated 
pattern. A. Philip Randolph, president of the 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, maintained 
before the Senate Committee on March 31st 
that a country which calls upon a man to give 
his life, but under an enforced system of segre- 
‘gation . perpetuates second-class citizenship, 
violates the principles underlying the very Con- 
stitution for which the man is expected to give 
his life. 

The senators and leaders of the armed forces 
seem thus far to have evaded the issue of segre- 
gation by insisting that the civil disobedience 
predicted by Mr. Randolph would be treason. 
Negroes, however, appear to be united on the 
point that segregation in the armed forces must 
be discontinued. 


Christian people can influence Congress. They 
can influence their local editors. They can or- 
ganize within their own communities to outlaw 
segregation. Members of the Armed Forces of 
any color or race have a right to demand action 
against humiliation as victims of segregation. 
And the most convincing influence is that of 
example. 

And this is the time—now that we are at 
peace—to change those conditions which to the 
mind of any man in any country are pure, un- 
alloyed injustice. The testimony of military 
experience indicates that experiments with in- 
tegrated army units in World War II demon- 
strated that the principle of non-segregation in 
the armed forces is practical. The National 
Guard in New Jersey is operating on a basis of 
non-segregation. 


THE CHURCHES AND THE 


UNITED NATIONS 


HE confidence of the churches in the United 
Nations remains unshaken. From the days 

of the San Francisco Conference until now the 
Christian thinking people of our nation have 
pinned their hopes for world justice and peace 
on this international organization. | 
The United Nations has had its successes and 
its failures. Its brief span of years has been 
tempestuous. The cleavage between Russia and 
the West, unforeseen at San Francisco, has 
hampered the United Nations at many points. 
The resulting frustrations have been damaging 
in their effect on the public mind. 
The churches are well aware of the defects in 
the structure of the United Nations. Nor are 
the churches blind to the difficulties of pro- 
cedure encountered at Lake Success when issues 
of crucial importance are under consideration. 
Christians generally are committed to some form 
of world government in which the principles and 
practices of national sovereignty are made re- 
spon.-ive to the requirements of the international 
community. They believe that progress in this 
direction can best be achieved by a further test- 


_ ing of the existing machinery of the United Na- 


tions, and by such evolutionary changes in the 
Charter as can be agreed to by the signatory 
states, particularly by the Great Powers. 

For the present it would be better strategy fol 
the churches to broaden their moral support of 
the United Nations as it now is than to enlist 
in movements designed to effect such radical 
changes in the Charter as might well result in a. 
further widening of the cleavage between Russia 
and the West and the establishment of two riva 
systems of international organization. 2 
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“Some of the labor, management and church leaders who participated at the Geneva In- 
stitute. Seated left to right: Mr. Hans Hanko, technical director for the Krupp firm in 


Essen, Germany; Mr. Hall; 


Esslingen, Germany and Mr. Artur John, 
Hendrik Kraemer, director of the Institut 


Mr. Willie Haspel, representing the metal industry in 
Swiss chemist. Standing, left to right: Dr. 
e and Monsieur H. L. Henriod, Institute 


general administrator. 


Economic Life Secretary 


Reports on European Trip 


AMERON P. HALL, executive secre- 
te tary of the Department of the 
Thurch\ and Economic Life, has re- 
ently returned from Europe, where he 
pent several weeks learning at first 
and the thinking and program of the 
hurches in relation to economic life. 
Aost of his time was spent in Great 
britain, but one week was spent at 
he Ecumenical Institute, outside of 
reneva, Switzerland. The more than 
wenty delegates in attendance came 
om churches of eight countries— 
meat Britain, France, Sweden, Ger- 
aany, Holland, Switzerland and the 
Inited States—for the first Confer- 
ce on Men and Women in Industry. 
Vith a few exceptions, they were of 
e laity—industrialists, labor union 
aembers and leaders, technicians, 
ivil servants, and educators in the 
dustrial field. Some were leaders from 
lly movements and centers of the 
jontinent, particularly Holland, Ger- 
jany and France. 
| “While in only a very few cases were 
jwese people on the policy-making 
vel in industry,” reports Mr. Hall, 
I was greatly impressed with their 
nowledge of the subject and with 
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their readiness to come to grips with 
the nature and demands of modern 
industry. The talks and discussions 
centered on the basis for the Christian 
concern for economic life with par- 
ticular emphasis on the Christian doc- 
trine of man and the Christian doctrine 
of work. There was able analysis of 
the effect on individual and social well- 
being of dominant economic trends as 
seen in both the USSR and the USA.” 

In Great Britain Mr. Hall had ex- 
tended talks with leaders both in the 
churches and public life. The Industrial 
Christian Fellowship, one of the 
groups whose work he observed, was 
organized at the close of the first 
World War. It issues occasional state- 
ments of high caliber on the industrial 
scene and carries on an extensive pro- 
gram among the clergy and _ local 
church groups with a field staff of 
about a dozen. He reported that, al- 
though it is unofficial in its status, it 
has the active backing of high-ranking 
Anglican leaders. . 

Mr. Hall also visited Sheffield, and 
studied its industrial chaplaincy pro- 
gram under the leadership of the Bish- 
op of Sheffield. Two clergymen, freed 
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from all local parish responsibilities, 
devote their entire time to work in the 
steel factories. The other industrial 
chaplaincy program is conducted by 
the Church of Scotland, with some 
225 local parish ministers spending a 
day a week visiting nearby plants or 
factories. 

Mr. Hall talked with L. Skeffington- 
Lodge, M.P., the leader of the inform- 
al Parliamentary Christian Socialist 
Group, consisting of 75 members, 
mostly from the House of Commons 
with a few from the House of Lords. 
(He reported that they meet each 
month for worship and discussion and 
have recently worked out a statement 
of their position. They look upon their 
Socialism as a political expression of 
their Christianity, and they seek mu- 
tual help in bringing Christian prin- 
ciples to bear upon their Parliamentary 
responsibilities. He cited as a further 
example of lay activity the Christian 
Action movement largely spearheaded 
by the Dean of Oriel College in Ox- 
ford. To date it has held meetings of 
impressive size and influence in Ox- 
ford, and recently in Albert Hall, 
London. Its concern and emphasis are 
on the absolute necessity of Christians 
having a greater sense of political re- 
sponsibility, and of those in public 
life taking into full account the rele- 
vance of Christian principles to public 
policy. 

“In the light of what I saw, I feel 
the special importance of two elements 
in our program over here,” Mr. Hall 
declares. “First, we need to extend 
even further the pattern of relationship 
which we now have between the 
churches and the leaders of organized 
economic groups, particularly labor. 
Second, we need to give greater en- 
couragement to laymen in facing into 
and thinking through their responsibil- 
ities as Christians within their various 
occupations.” 


THE LABOR SUNDAY MESSAGE 


THe Lasor SunpAy MessaceE for 
1948 will be on sale by July 1. Prices 
are 5 cents for a single copy, $2.00 
for 100 copies, $6.00 for 500, $8.50 
for 1,000. Quantity orders are avail- 
able with front and back covers blank 
so that a church may print thereon its: 
own order of service and announce-. 
ments and distribute a copy to each 
member of the congregation. Imprints 
for denominational commissions or 
councils of churches will cost $2.75, a 
flat charge regardless of the number 
ordered. 


HE FEDERAL COUNCIL of the 

Churches of Christ in America, 

through its Executive Committee 
meeting in special session, addresses 
itself to the present international crisis. 
Powerful forces have pushed mankind 
to the brink of an awful abyss. The 
first and urgent task is to check those 
forces. Therefore, we do not deal here 
with the long range task of building 
peace,* but with a short-range task 
of averting war without yielding sound 
democratic principles. We call upon 
our people immediately to change the 
present prevailing mood which makes 
for war. This will not remove the 
basic causes of the present tension, but 
it will provide an increased margin of 
safety. 

I. Our people should not tolerate any com- 
placency about war. War would engulf all 
in misery and would bring other conse- 
quences quite the opposite of our intentions. 

II. Our people should combat a mood of 
hysteria or blind hatred. 

Ill. Our people should reject fatalism 
about war. War is not inevitable. If it 
should come, it would be because of con- 
ditions that men could have changed. 

TV. Our people should not rely primarily 
on military strategy to meet Communist ag- 
gression. Such reliance is more apt to bring 
war than prevent it. There should be 
greater concentration on positive programs 


Se 


A Positive Program For Peace 


of an economic, social, Weg os and moral 
character. 

V. Our people should press for positive 
programs which have immediate possibilities 
for peace and justice. They could, for ex- 
ample, quickly move toward: 

a. Greater economic well-being throughout 

the world 

b. Greater emphasis on increasing social 

welfare 

c. Greater observance of human rights, to 

check terrorism 

d. Greater use of processes of international 

' conversation and negotiation 


VI. Our people ought, each one of them, 
to contribute to a change of mood so as to 
increase the chance of averting war without 
compromise of basic convictions. 

VII. Our churches ought to testify with 
renewed vigor to God’s righteous love for 
all men and the reality of the Christian 
world fellowship. 


I, 

Our people should not tolerate any com- 
placency about war. War would engulf all 
in misery and would bring other conse- 
quences quite the opposite of our intentions. 

Some have come to look upon “a 
preventive war” as an acceptable 
means of settling the present interna- 
tional conflict. Such a state of mind 


we unqualifiedly condemn. 

The last war ended with the drop- 
ping of two bombs which alone killed 
over 100,000 persons and shattered the 
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Standing at the door to the White House are the four members of the delegation who 


visited President Truman. 


Left to right: 


Dr. John R. Cunningham, moderator of 


the Presbyterian Church in the U. S.; Bishop John S. Stamm of the Evangelical 
United Brethren Church; Dr. Walter W. Van Kirk of the Federal Council’s Depart- 


ment of International Spates and Goodwill; 


and Rt. Rev. Angus Dun, Bishop of 


the Washington Diocese of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 


lives of many more. New war would 
plunge the world into utter misery. 
Whatever the military result, there 
would be an intensification of thé 
misery which makes men willing to ex- 
change freedom for dictatorship. Cir- 
cumstances may at times make forcible 
resistance a lesser evil than surrender, 
but no man should be deluded into 
thinking that new war will achieve the 
ends for which he would profess to be 
fighting. 
1G, 

Our people should combat a mood < 
hysteria or blind hatred. 

There is always danger that in the 
face of alarming events hatred or fear 
will arouse mass emotion and drive 
people into doing foolhardy things. 
A free society can survive only as its 
members have the self-control and self- 
restraint to protect themselves against 
that mood. So, our citizens who be- 
lieve in their free society and want to 
preserve it must exercise sober self- 
control and exert themselves to stop 
others who would spread hysteria, 
whether for attack or for surrender. 
Some officials may think that even 
necessary legislation can be obtained 
only by frightening the American peo- 
ple. Others may feel that they are 
peculiarly qualified to exercise political 
leadership and that they can best ride 
into power on a wave of emotion. 
Those who influence public opinion 
may feel that sensationalism is needed 
to arouse and alert the American 
people. Those who do such things are 
following the doctrine that it is possible 
to get good by doing evil. The fact 
is that panic started for one purpose 
seldom stops until it has overshot the 
chosen mark. : 

There are features of Soviet conduct, 
and indeed features of our own na- 
tional conduct, which are evil and 
which we should hate. But hatred of 
evil is very different from the hatred 
of people as a group. Those who 
stand on the brink of disaster cannot 
safely indulge in emotions which make 
them unstable and unreasoning. i 

III. f 

Our people should reject fatalism about 

war. War is not inevitable. If it should 


come, it would be because of conditions 
that men could have changed. 


4 
*See, in this connection, our Statement ‘ 
Soviet-American Relations of October, 1946; 


the principles of which we reaffirm. 
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* 
~ There is no irresistible tide that is 
‘carrying men to destruction. The 
~evil forces at work are man-made and 
‘they can be man-changed. We do not 
‘believe that any government, whether 
our own or the Soviet, now wants war 
“or is committed to war. Soviet leaders 
‘do have a global program which, if 
‘carried out in the intolerant and coer- 
cive manner of the past two years, is 
‘likely to lead to war. However, it can 
be dealt with by counter-measures of 
peace. It seems that the Soviet pro- 
‘gram will be aggressively pushed to a 
‘danger point especially where the fol- 
lowing conditions prevail: first, where 
“economies are weak; second, where the 
working people can be made to believe 
that proletarian dictatorship offers 
their best hope of increased welfare; 
and third, where man can be terrorized. 
To quote from Stalin, Soviet com- 
‘munism strikes when and where the 
forces opposed have “exposed their 
‘practical bankruptcy.” Where that 
condition is not found, aggressive 
Soviet action is suspended. The way 
to prevent war, therefore, is to change 
the conditions which tempt men to 
reckless and dangerous activities. 


IV. 

_ Our people should not rely primarily on 
military strategy to meet Communist ag- 
gression. Such reliance is more apt to bring 
war than prevent it. There should be 
greater concentration on positive programs 
of an economic, social, political and moral 
character. 

In times of international crisis men 
tend to look to military measures as 
a means of salvation. That is happen- 
ing in America now. Nearly a year ago 
Secretary Marshall put forward. the 
statesmanlike idea of the European 
Recovery Plan. In many respects, 
however, our recent international 
policy seems to have been much 
dominated by- military thinking. Such 
domination increases the risk of war. 

In present conditions of interna- 
tional anarchy, where international 
law and international police power are 
lacking, national military strength is 
necessary, while we continually strive 
for the multilateral reduction and 
control of armaments through the 
United Nations. But the main de- 
fenses of what we treasure are to be 
found in non-military measures which 
will change the conditions favoring the 
spread of despotism To provide those 
defenses is not the task for military 
advisers. Therefore, the American 
people, in conformity with the principle 
of democratic government, should not 
permit policy making to pass pre- 
dominantly into the hands of those who 
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N THE morning of April 30 a group 
O of churchmen representing the 
Federal Council called on President 
Truman to present to him the “Positive 
Program for Peace” which had been 
approved by the Executive Committee 
of the Council in special session on 
April 26. 

The statement, which urged that 
world peace be sought primarily 
through the use of economic, social and 
moral means rather than weapons and 
war measures, was prepared by the 
Committee on Policy of the Depart- 
ment of International Justice and 
Goodwill, under the chairmanship of 
John Foster Dulles. 

In conferring with the President at 
the White House, the church leaders 
said that the twenty-five member de- 
nominations of the Council were deter- 
mined to do everything within their 
power to check the forces that have 
pushed mankind to the brink of inter- 
national conflict. They pointed out the 
need for the average American to 
reject the idea that war is inevitable 
and called upon the people to combat 
the present over-emotionalism about 
war. 

The “Program” brought immediate 
newspaper comment. The New York 
Times carried a front page story on 
the presentation, in addition to running 
the full text of the statement. Associ- 
ated Press dispatches appeared in 
papers throughout the country—in 
Boston, Detroit, Philadelphia, St. 
Louis, San Antonio. Radio Com- 
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Wide Interest in Peace Statement 


mentator William Shirer discussed the 
Council’s statement in a weekend 
broadcast, and later included mention 
of it in his newspaper column. Walter 
Lippman, New York Herald-Tribune 
writer, whose column is also syndicated 
in papers all over the United States, 
devoted an entire column to the state- 
ment and the issues to which it re- 
lated. 

Editorial writers picked up the 
“Program” for comment and items 
appeared on editorial pages in the 
Hartford, Connecticut Times, the 
Christian Science Monitor, the Ogden, 
Utah Standard-Examiner, the Camden, 
New Jersey Post, and many other 
papers. The May 14 issue of U. S. 
News & World Report carried two 
pages of excerpts from the statement 
in its editorial section. 

Bishop Oxnam and, John Foster 
Dulles, speaking at the general confer- 
ence of the Methodist church in 
Boston, praised the Council’s “Program 
for Peace.” Both emphasized the im- 
portance, stressed by the statement, of 
action by the American people and 
churches in changing the present mood 
of fatalism and hysteria about war. 
In the words of Mr. Dulles: 

“Tf one million Americans would 
agree to exercise more conscious self- 
control and do such things as speak to 
a friend, write to an editor, or write 
to a Congressman, the aggregate total 
effect would be enormous and could 
make the difference between war and 
peace.” 


think primarily in military terms, as 
seems to be the case today. Our people 
and government should not feel satis- 
fied with merely military measures but 


should diligently develop and carry 
through programs of an economic, 
social, political and moral character. 
Thus, the real security of the United 
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States and of the world may be safe- 
guarded, and war may be averted. 


V. 

Our people should press for positive pro- 
grams which have immediate possibilities for 
peace and justice. They could, for example, 
quickly move toward: 

a. Greater economic well-being throughout 

the world 

b. Greater emphasis on increasing social 

welfare 

c. Greater observance of human rights, to 

check terrorism 

d. Greater use of processes of international 

conversation and negotiation 

We believe that the positive pro- 
grams which we here propose by way 
of illustration flow directly from our 
Christian faith and its requirements for 
relations of mutual helpfulness and 
goodwill among men. In urging at 
this time economic assistance to those 
in need, increased opportunity for 
human welfare, and greater observance 
of the rights and freedoms which are 
claimed by virtue of man’s dignity in 
God’s sight, we are setting forth tasks 
which should at all times command the 
support of our Christian people. We 
are convinced that both the inherent 
right of these steps and their direct 
bearing upon the present international 
crisis will commend them to all men of 
good will. 

Primary responsibility for the 
technical aspects of programs, rests, 
of course, upon -government and 
political leadership. Nevertheless, our 
present appeal to our people to press 

_ for economic, social, political and moral 
programs for peace would not be con- 
vincing unless we could point to genuine 
possibilities of this character. a. One 
of the conditions which tempt Soviet 
leadership to aggressive action is the 
prevalence of, economic distress. The 
Foreign Assistance Act just passed by 
Congress can serve greatly to change 
these conditions in Europe and also to 
some extent in China. The European 
Recovery Plan, which that Act in- 
corporates, shows the immense possi- 
bilities which reside in non-military 
resourcefulness and action. The con- 
structive objectives of this Plan have 
been strongly backed by our churches. 
It has now been enacted into law, and 
action under it is beginning. Such 
action ought to do more than provide 
temporary relief. It should, and can, 
work to change economic conditions 
into those needed for a great revival of 
hope and creative effort. 6. Another 
condition which tempts Soviet leaders 
to aggressive action is the possibility of 
making men believe that the Com- 
munist parties are today the only 
ardent advocates of increased social 
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welfare. These parties attract and 
organize people already resentful be- 
cause they feel that their present lead- 
ership and _ institutions perpetuate 
economic and racial injustices from 
which they suffer. The conditions 
which create that feeling can be, and 
should be, changed. 

There was a time when the Western 
democracies were supreme in prestige 
because of their dynamic pursuit of 
liberty, equality, and fraternity; their 
great experiments in political freedom; 
and their industrial revolution, which 
added unimagined productivity to 
human effort. Today, because Soviet 
communism attacks freedom, we are 
drawn into defense of the status quo. 
We ought rather to preach and practice 
the unique capacity of a free society 
to effect changes peacefully. We ought 
to develop and make known construc- 
tive programs which will again capture 
the imagination and enlist the support 
of those who are unsatisfied, of those 
who feel themselves exploited, and of 
those who want to make dreams come 
true. c. Still another of the conditions 
which tempt Soviet leadership to ag- 
gressive action is the possibility of 
frightening people from working 
against Soviet penetration. Today, 
even within the free societies of western 
Europe, many feel that they cannot, 
without great future risk of reprisal, 
express the dictates of their reason and 
conscience. That situation violates 
the provisions of the United Nations 
Charter which call for respect of 
human rights and require the nations 
to take joint and separate action in 
cooperation with the United Nations 
to secure the observance of those 
rights. Three years have gone by with- 
out any international commitment to 
that task. It is imperative that the 
United States take the lead, with those 
nations which are agreed on what 
human freedom means, to secure 
prompt adoption of a covenant of 
human rights, within the framework 
of the United Nations. If our nation 
should quickly assume dynamic lead- 
ership of a movement to define and 
protect human rights, even if only 
within the existing free societies, that 
action would do much to reassure 
peoples now frightened and to check 
the further spread of terrorism. d. 
The avenues of diplomatic conversation 
between the Soviet Union and the 
United States should be kept open and 
used. There should be the fullest 
possible exchange of information and 
of views on the assumption that. all 
nations want peace, not war. 

An appearance of, broken official 


relations is psychologically bad fo 
peace. It increases the risk th 
governments act on misinformation an 
make miscalculations which lead 
perilous incidents. Also, it may bi 
that some of the conflicts of nationa 
interest and issues of power can br 
dealt with by isolating them from ir 
reconcilable conflicts of basic con 
victions. 

We do not presume to judge th 
technical problems of when, and where 
and with whom conversations shoule 
be held or negotiations conducted, bu 
we suggest that there are in the fiele 
unused possibilities which ought t 
be explored. If trustworthy agree 
ments could be arrived at betwee 
the Soviet Union and the United States 
even on minor matters, the presen| 
world-wide sense of tension might bi 
eased and the way made easier t¢ 
preserve peace. The mood of thi 
American people should be such as te 
encourage the Administration to utilize 
the possibilities of conversation anc 
negotiation. Likewise, avenues 0} 
religious, cultural, scientific and edu- 
cational exchange should be kept oper 
and developed as far as possible. 

It may be objected that the pos- 
sibilities we have suggested do not meet 
our test of immediacy. We do not 
believe that such an objection is sound 
Programs themselves have conse 
quences even before they are fully 
realized. The European Recovery 
Plan is a good illustration. The idea 
had profound influence when it was 
first put forward by Secretary Marshall 
and quickly endorsed on a bipartisan 
basis. That occurrence changed the 
aspect of affairs in Europe more than 
nine months before the plan itself 
took legal shape. It is possible to get 
immediate results, which will decrease 
the threat of war, through economic, 
social, political and moral proposals 
which are well thought out and which 
it seems our nation is resolved to carry 
through. # 

VI. 

Our people ought, each one of them, to 
contribute to a change of mood so as to in- 
crease the chance of averting war without 
compromise of basic convictions. 

This is a time for prayer. Also it 
is a time for action. Men of goodwill 
must promptly lay hold of the means 
at hand to increase the margin of safety 
against war. This is a task in which 
everyone can play a constructive part 
1.Do not tolerate any complacency 

about war. ot 

Some of us may ourselves be com- 
placent about war. If not, each of 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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Asia Relief Program Aids Millions 


CHURCH WORLD SERVICE AMONG CONTRIBUTING AGENCIES 


By WIti1Am F. BAGWELL 


OLLOWING the end of the war in 

Japan, there was grave need for a 

relief and reconstruction program, 
if millions of people were to survive the 
destruction and suffering that war al- 
ways leaves in its tragic wake. Count- 
less homes, churches and schools lay 
in ruins, there was a critical shortage 
of food, clothing was at a premium, 
disease ran rampant. Physically, 
morally and spiritually the country was 
at a low ebb. Floods along several of 
the country’s rivers only added to the 
urgency for a program of aid. 
’ Several voluntary relief agencies in 
the United States, representing major 
church and civic groups, began to con- 
fer with government officials about 
sending supplies and staffs of workers 
to the devastated areas. In the early 
part of 1946 the Allied military govern- 
ment in Japan expressed its willingness 
to allow and to work with such groups, 
provided they would channel their 
work through a united agency. 

_ This resulted in the organization of 
LARA (Licensed Agencies for Relief in 
Asia) in July 1946, by eleven leading 
agencies in the U. S. interested in the 
relief program. These were: American 
Friends Service Committee, Brethren 
Service Committee, Catholic War Re- 
lief Services, Church World Service, 
Lutheran Service Committee, Men- 
nonites Service Committee, Salvation 
Army, Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., American 
Federation of Labor and Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. 

Since the Fall of 1946, when the 
program actually got under way, about 
7,000,000 pounds of food, clothing, 
medical supplies and other essentials 
valued at more than $2,000,000 have 
been distributed through LARA to 
oe in need in Japan. These relief 
upplies have aided at least 2,000,000 
deople and more than 1,300 institutions 
hroughout Japan, according to a recent 
estimate by the Japanese Government’s 
Ministry of Welfare, which is co- 
»perating with LARA in the distribu- 
tion of supplies. 

About half of the relief and recon- 
struction aid distributed through 
LARA has come from Church World 
service, representing the major Prot- 
stant and Eastern Orthodox church 
‘troups in America. The American 
friends Service Committee, and the 
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Catholic War Relief Services have 
been the other two chief contributing 
agencies up to this time. 

The work carried on by CWS and 
the other voluntary agencies in Japan 
has been of two major types: that of 
sustained programs in welfare insti- 
tutions, and special projects such as 
those to combat emergencies. During 
the first year, more than 30,000 babies 
were supplied with milk in carefully 
selected hospitals, clinics and institu- 
tions caring for abandoned or sick in- 
fants. Daily food rations were supplied 
to 20,000 children in orphan homes 
who were otherwise badly under- 
nourished by their meagre daily diets. 
Supplemental calories were also fur- 
nished to several thousand tubercular 
patients. Day nurseries, and institu- 
tions for the aged and handicapped 
were also included in the program of 
aid. 


One of the most important projects 
initiated by LARA has been a school 
lunch program, benefiting almost a 
million children. Aid to hostels and 
summer youth camps, supplemental 
food and clothing to thousands of 
patients in leper hospitals, medical 
supplies for 100 selected hospitals and 
clinics, shoes for unfortunate children 
in various institutions—all these have 
been carried on as special projects to 
aid countless numbers of victims of the 
war and its far-reaching effects. 

During the eighteen months that 
LARA has been in existence, the church 
and civic groups in America have sup- 
plied large amounts of food and cloth- 
ing in times of emergency to Japan’s 
victims of floods, earthquakes and fires. 

Besides aiding Japan, LARA has 
done considerable work in Korea and 
Okinawa. In Korea, however, the re- 
lief and reconstruction activities have 
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been carried on only by Church World 
Service and the Catholic War Relief 
Service, while on Okinawa, only CWS 
is working. 

In commenting on the relief and re- 
construction work being carried on by 
LARA in the Far East, and particular- 
ly in Japan, Dr. G. Ernest Bott, Church 
World Service Director in that country, 
and official on the LARA committee, 
bas said that the ‘work has had an 
effect out of proportion to the quantity 
of aid administered because of the good 
will it has generated.” This is due, 
he added, to the fact that the relief 
“supplies were sent largely by Chris- 
tian people” and furthermore that 
they “have been distributed without 
discrimination as to religion, race, class 
or political affiliation. This ministry 
of relief has taken the occupation of 
the country out of the context of dom- 
ination,” with the result that Japan’s 
people are reciprocating with their 
friendship and eagerness to learn more 
about the American way of life. The 


concern of the American church people 
in carrying out this program “has 
made a definite impact on the people 
in Asia for the cause of Christian- 
ity” 

Expressions of gratitude from Japan 
for this work of relief and rebuilding 
have come not only from countless in- 
dividuals, but last summer the Japa- 
nese Government’s House of Repre- 
sentatives expressed itself officially, 
unanimously approving a resolution of 
thanks to LARA and all its constitut- 
ing agencies in America. 

More recently, official recognition 
of the work was given by General 
Douglas MacArthur, Supreme Com- 
mander of the Allied Powers, from his 
headquarters in Japan. “The LARA 
program has met a very definite need 
in assisting the rehabilitation of needy 
Japanese,” he said, but “the continu- 
ance and expansion of its program is 
necessary if the progress made to date” 
is to be sustained, and the program of 
recovery is to be successful. 
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Mission Director 


ARRY H. KALAS has been named 
the new director of the National 
Christian Teaching Mission, sponsored 
jointly by the International Council of 
Religious Education and the Federal 


Council. Dr. Kalas succeeds Dr. 
Harry C. Munro who has resigned be: 
cause of the serious illness of Mrs, 
Munro, and has accepted a position 
on the faculty of Texas Christian Uni- 
versity, at Fort Worth. 

For the past three years Dr. Kalas 
has been the executive secretary of the 
Iowa Council of Churches. Under his 
leadership the work of the Iowa Coun- 
cil has been expanded and marked 
progress has been made. He has been 
active in promoting and directing 
teaching missions throughout the state 
and comes to his new work highly 
qualified by education and experience 

As a minister of the Evangelical 
United Brethren Church, Dr. Kalas 
held pastorates in several communities 
in Illinois and from 1939-45 was pro- 
fessor of practical theology at Evan- 
gelical Theological Seminary, Naper- 
ville, Illinois. 

The cooperative program of the 
Teaching Mission serves both the 
United States and Canada uniting the 
churches in each individual community 
which it visits in an eight-day cam- 
paign of educational evangelism. In- 
cluded in the community programs are 
an appraisal and study of each church, 
a complete religious census of the com- 
munity, a “fellowship cultivation cam- 
paign” to bring persons into a close re- 
lationship with some phase of the 
Church’s life, and an enlargement plan 
to expand the Church’s. program ys 
care for prospective members. 
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Prelude to Amsterdam -- 


Bishop Brent's Biography 


By Henry SMITH LEIPER 


NE OF the great friends of 

Christian unity in the recent 

past was Bishop Charles Henry 
Brent whose biography—from the pens 
of two intimate friends, Remsen B. 
Ogilby and Alexander Zabriskie—has 
just been published by the West- 
minster Press. 

It may come as a surprise to some 
younger readers to be told that, at 
the time of his death nineteen years 
ago, he was probably the best known 
Christian leader in America and one 
of the best known and most loved in 
the world. It was said of him at his 
passing that he had more friends than 
any other man of his generation. 

His consummate concern was with 
the unity of the Church of Christ; 
and to that cause he gave all that he 
had in the ripest years of his full and 
fruitful ministry. One of the many 
results of his missionary statesmanship 
‘is coming to public attention at the 
present moment in the union of the 
Agalpaian (former Roman) Church 
in the Philippines with the Anglican 
Communion. And when the World 
Assembly meets in Amsterdam this 
summer it will owe more to him than 
most of the delegates can possibly 
realize. ; 

He was a vice president of the Federal 
Council of Churches from 1924 to 
1928, was at one time chairman of its 
Commission on Relations with Eastern 
Churches, a vice chairman of its De- 
partment of International Justice and 
Goodwill, a member of several depart- 
ments and always active in all Council 
matters. And it likewise will be re- 
called by many who knew him that he 
shared brilliantly the work of the 
Edinburgh 1910 World Missionary 
Conference, the Geneva 1920 prepara- 
tory conferences—which led to the 
later world gatherings of 1925 and 
1927—as well as those two historic 
meetings. In the former—that on 
Life and Work at Stockholm—he 
headed the commission dealing with 
international affairs and world peace. 
Of the latter he was chairman, as well 
as center and soul of the continuing 
movement for unity through the study 
of Faith and Order. Indeed it is said 
of him that he “prayed the conference 
into being” as a result of the deep 


convictions formed in his soul by the 
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experiences of missionary work, war- 
time service, and contact with the prob- 
lems of reconstruction after World 
War I. This fact is attested by many 
witnesses and memorialized by the re- 
cent transfer of one half of the Brent 
Memorial Fund to the American 
Friends of the World Council of 
Churches—for the benefit of the Coun- 
cil’s Commission on Faith and Order. 

It seems appropriate to ask: Why 
did Brent feel—as he said at Stock- 
holm “the world is too strong for a 
divided Church,” and what did he 
propose to do about it? The answers 
are admirably given in the biography 
to which allusion has been made. 
(Bishop Brent, Alexander Zabriskie, 
Westminster Press, 217 pages, $3.75) 

In 1918, with peculiar insight which 
the succeeding tragic years have 
abundantly validated, he declared: 
“The world is falling to pieces, the 
churches are tagging behind the armies, 
and nothing is being done that is 
worthy of the name of witness-bearing 
for unity as Christ begs us to interpret 
it.” His vision was “‘not simply closer 
cooperation, but of one Christian fel- 
lowship making available to its mem- 
bers the heritage of all Christendom. . . 
World-wide unity was essential because 
only so could the wholeness of Christi- 
anity be realized.” 

He abhorred sectarianism wherever 
found as “the cult of the incomplete” 
and insisted that it was not uniformity 
that was to be sought but diversity 
within unity. He began with the 
hope that Rome could be induced to 
cooperate for worldwide unity: but 
seventeen years of effort including long 
interviews at the Vatican with Cardi- 
nals and the Pope himself convinced 
him “that the Roman Church. . . . had 
absolutely no intention of doing any- 
thing constructive to forward Christ’s 
will that his Church should be one, 
and that therefore the rest of Chris- 
tendom must proceed without regard 
to her.” Basically he felt that unity 
was the declared design of God and 
disunity the result of human disorder 
and sin. If Christians were “at one 
in obeying Him, in living as members 
of his Kingom, they would learn how 
to reconcile differences in the organ- 
ization and functioning of the Church, 
in their concepts of grace, ministry, 
and sacramerts. Until they were 
united in the will to obey Him at all 


costs, they would never be able to end 
the sin of ecclesiastical disunity.” 

He never thought that unity means 
that everything should be done in the 
same way by all. In worship he 
thought that “there was room and 
need for at least four major types of 
service” —the liturgical; the “Quaker” 
type; the non-liturgical free church 
type; and “the frankly revivalist type.” 
He envisaged a “Great Society of 
God’s children and servants through 
whose corporate life He would carry 
on his saving and reconciling work on 
earth. . . . The chief bond by which 
this Great Society would be held to- 
gether was loyalty to the Lord Christ 
and the God whom He revealed... . 
personal loyalty to the King rather 
than organic and constitutional or 
legislative ties.’ He thought “that 
into such a Church every Christian 
group could bring its treasured pos- 
sessions and make them available to 
others.” The concept “of wholeness 
was the most distinctive feature of 
Brent’s matured thought.” And he 
saw clearly that “a unified world de- 
pends upon a united Church.” 


This whole concept and the practical 
steps which he saw as necessary to 
bring the visible Churches into con- 
formity with the purpose of God for 
the body of Christ in the world of men 
was grounded in a superb spiritual 
life which is helpfully analyzed by 
Dr. Zabriskie in pages which will be 
inspiring as well as revealing to any 
reader. There was nothing superficial 
about Brent’s approach. He saw clear- 
ly that to unite lukewarm Christians 
in a larger organization would prove 
vain, It was his sense of the con- 
summate importance of personal reli- 
gion alight with the consciousness of 
God’s presence that provided motiva- 
tion in the search for oneness. Man’s 
life for him was insignificant unless 
linked consciously and voluntarily to 
God’s eternal purposes. 

With profound common. sense, 
sparkling humor, understanding of 
human nature, penetrating insight into 
the secrets of history, love of science, 
and supreme reverence for truth in its 
manysidedness, Brent combined an 
abiding assurance that “God is not 
almightiness that is loving, but love 
that is almighty. Love the greater, al- 
mightiness the lesser.” He “tried to 
interpret everything in the light of the 
clue provided by the character and 
teaching of Christ. Christ was the 
‘Key-personality,’ the Figure by refer- 
ence to which men might understand 
God and themselves, . . The incarnation 
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was for Brent the starting point and 
indispensable element in Christianity.” 
If men are to accept God’s gift of son- 
ship they inevitably come into one 
family; and in that family alone can 
they make manifest to the world the 
full meaning of their sonship. 

Because the record of Brent’s life 
is so intimately related to the work of 
three other great pioneers for Christian 
unity in the modern world, comparison 
with them seems inescapable. The 
other three were Mott, Sdderblom and 
Temple. Mott, like Brent, first came 
to the conviction of the necessity of 
Christian unity through the missionary 
enterprise. Archbishop Sdderblom’s 
approach was primarily based on the 
conviction that without waiting to 
reconcile differences in theology Chris- 
tians could work at the common tasks 
of applying the teaching of Jesus to 
their personal and group relationships. 
Temple, more than any of the other 
three, embraced all these approaches 
and wove them into a single pattern. 
His famous Canterbury enthronement 
sermon is witness to this. Each of the 
others started a movement expressive 
of a part of the ecumenical ideal: Mott 
was the architect of the International 
Missionary Council; Sdderblom of the 
Universal Christian Council for Life 
and Work; Brent of the World Con- 
ference on Faith and Order; Temple 
of the World Council of Churches. 


As is widely recognized, the World 
Council represents the flowing to- 
gether of all three ideas and already 
of two of the movements, with 2 new 
and ever closer relationship established 
between the two resulting Councils: 
International Missionary Council and 
World Council of Churches. After 
Amsterdam they will each include 
reference to the other in all titles and 
organizational nomenclature: and their 
work is already growing together “at 
the edges,’ as one might say, even 
while the purposes spiritually coalesce 
and their centers organizationally re- 
main autonomous. 

But no one who has observed this 
strategy of the world-wide Church in 
the Churches can fail to thank God 
for what each of these architects—and 
the many who were associated with 
them in their labors—brought to the 
grand design. The very fact that 
the word “salvation” means “health” 
and health originally meant “wholth,” 
or the state of being “whole,” is highly 
relevant here. No one has made the 
spiritual significance of that fact 
clearer than Bishop Brent. 2 
Few pages outside of the New Testa- 
ment will’ be better home-work for 
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those who would enter into his labors 
than the writings of Brent—who left 
the world twenty volumes—and this 
new and intensely interesting book 
about him which mirrors so accurately 
the man and his interests in the design 
of God amid the disorders of man. 

Pilgrims to Amsterdam—whether in 
the flesh or in spirit—would do well 
to make this book a ‘“‘must” for the 
summer! 


ASK THAT U. S. JOIN 
HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


The Executive Committee, at its 
April 26 meeting, called for the early 
enactment of legislation to permit the 
United States to become a member of 
the World Health Organization. Com- 
plete text of the action follows: 

RESOLVED: that the Executive 
Committee of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America 
urges the Congress of the United States 
to pass without further delay the neces- 
rary legislation to permit this country 
to become a member of the World 
Health Organization. Such legislation 
is essential if the United States is to 
cooperate with the nations that now 
compose the World Health Organiza- 
tion and to participate with them in 
the first meeting of the organization, 
to be held in Geneva in June, 1948. 

RESOLVED; that the Executive 
Committee of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America urge 
that a hearing be held on the question 
of American participation in the World 
Health Organization and that our 
representatives appear at that time. 


MEMORIAL BIOGRAPHY 
ON BOSWORTH APPEARS 


Edward Increase Bosworth of Ober- 
lin was one of the great Christian 
teachers of our time. In addition to 
leaving a deep impression upon a 
generation of Christian workers who 
sat in his classroom, he had a life-long 
influence on thousands of others who 
came under the spell of his personality 
in student conferences at Northfield, 
Mass., and Lake Geneva, Wis., Tokyo 
and Constantinople. It is nearly forty 
years since I heard his address at 
Northfield on the question “Can prayer 
accomplish anything “apart. from the 
man who prays?” but the main points 
are almost as fresh in my memory as 
if I had listened to it yesterday... 

One of the things for which Dr. 
Bosworth is most gratefully remem- 


bered was his great ability as an in- 
terpreter of the Bible. He had an 
almost unique gift for helping young 
people to understand and appreciate 
the significance of the Scriptures for 
everyday living and for the deepening 
of spiritual insight. r 

It is gratifying that a still wider 
circle of the present day is now to 
have an opportunity of sharing—at 
least indirectly—in Dr. Bosworth’s 
thought as a result of the memorial 
biography which is just coming from 
press in two volumes. The first, en- | 
titled “The Biography of a Mind, 
Bosworth of Oberlin,” gives a sketch 
of Dr. Bosworth’s life and an inter- 
pretation of the basic ideas which 
made his teaching memorable. The 
second volume consists of a selection 
from his: writings, including the ad- 
dress on Prayer, referred to.above, and 
the remarkable series of lectures which 
he gave at the School of Religion in 
Athens shortly before he died in 1927. 

The author of the biography is Dr. 
Ernest Pye, Dr. Bosworth’s intimate 
associate at Oberlin for several years 
and later President of the School of 
Religion in Athens, Greece. 

The two volumes are available at 
eight dollars postpaid. As a result 
of subsidies by friends of Dr. Bos- 
worth’s, this price is much lower than 
the cost of production. Orders should 
be sent to Otis C. McKee, Treasurer, 
Bosworth Memorial Biography, The 
Oberlin Savings Bank Company, Ober- 
lin, Ohio—S.M.C. 


NEW STUDY IS PUBLISHED 
BY RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 


The Department of Research and 
Education has just published in Jn- 
formation Service Study No, 10 in the. 
series on “Christianity and the Eco- 
nomic Order.” It appears as one of 
the occasional “white papers” which 
have been prepared by a special com-— 
mittee. The present study, entitled 
“Social-Economic Status and Outlook 
of Religious Groups in America,” is 
based on data obtained from opinion 
polls. It throws new light on the social 
and economic status of Protestant 
religious groups as compared with 
Catholic and with the population as 
a whole. It also presents a distribution 
by religious grouping of opinions: on 
certain crucial social questions: An 
impressive finding is that the Protes- 
tant churches have a much. longer 
reach into the lower economic stratum 
of our society than has been commonly — 
supposed. . 398110} anecall 
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General Secretary, 


World Council of Churches, 


EW AND _ unprecedented ap- 
proaches to old questions are al- 
nost bound to meet with misunder- 
tanding. The plan to form a World 
Council of Churches is no exception. 
[The remarkable element in the situa- 
‘ion is rather that the overwhelming 
najority of the church bodies have 
shown their willingness to enter upon 
his pilgrimage into virtually unknown 
erritory. 

All of the main confessional tra- 
litions of Christendom—except the 
Roman Catholic, which will send ob- 
ervers—will have their full share in 
he meeting. The Younger Churches 
tom Asia, the ancient Orthodox 
-hurches, as well as the churches from 
America and Europe, will be there. 
The main ecumenical streams—the 
‘practical” of Stockholm, the ‘‘theo- 
ogical” of Lausanne, and the “Mis- 
ionary” of Edinburgh and Tambaram, 
ind that flowing from the Youth Con- 
erence in Oslo all contribute in one 
way or another to the formation of this 
yroader stream. Some churches will 
ye missing for reasons beyond their 
control; others have not accepted the 
nvitation, But even so there is reason 
or deep gratitude that in this tragic 
10ur of history we may look forward 
0 the convening of the most widely 
epresentative church gathering that 
las yet been held. 

The historical significance of this 
meeting does not, however, lie chiefly 
n its world-wide ecumenical character. 
‘Amsterdam” will mean a new de- 
yarture in the relationships of the 
thurches to each other. What Arch- 
ishop Sdderblom proposed first in 
.919 and the Ecumenical Patriarch of 
Constantinople in 1920—namely that 
he churches should enter into real 
liowship with each other—is now 
‘bout to happen. Amsterdam will not 
nly mean that another ecumenical 
nference is added to the series of 
uch meetings. It stands for the begin- 
ling of a new process in church history. 
These churches are not coming to 
msterdam with the thought of being 
bsorbed in one single, unified World 
‘hurch. They are not setting up a 
entralized organ to speak and act in 
aeir- name, -They are not planning 
» create an ecclesiastical parallel to 
ie United Nations. What they in- 
nd to do is something much simpler, 
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Dr. John R. Mott (left) with Dr. Alphons Koechlin, President of the Swiss Federation 
of Protestant Churches. 


Dr. Geoffrey Fisher, Archbishop of Canterbury (left) and Pastor Martin Niemoeller. 


Se aT sy 


Professor Georges Florovsky of the Orthodox Seminary in Paris and Dr. S. Germanos, ° 
. Archbishop of Thyateira (left). 
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but no less important. They desire to 
enter into a continuing relationship to 
each other, so as to collaborate regular- 
ly in matters of common concern, to 
render a common witness whenever 
possible and to deal with the question 
of Christian unity in a Christian 
manner. They will meet in grateful 
recognition of the unity which already 
exists and will engage in frank dis- 
cussion of their differences. 

The emergence of a new historical 
development is never a smooth process 
—least of all in church history. Am- 
sterdam will be the meeting place of 
churches—most of which have lived in 
isolation from each other. They differ 
from each other in all the ways in 
which institutions which have grown 
up in different cultures and situations 
differ. They differ also in important 
points of faith, of church-order, of their 
attitude to the world. They will only 
slowly learn to enter into a truly 
creative discussion with each other. 
The critical observer at Amsterdam 
will, therefore, not find it difficult to 
discover evidence of very real dis- 
harmony. 

But the great thing about Amster- 
dam is that none of these barriers to 
fellowship will be final. These churches 
will not be meeting alone. They will 
meet under the eyes of the one Lord 
to whom they all owe allegiance and 
whom they acknowledge “‘as God and 
Saviour.” They may hope that in 
spite of their formidable differences, 
in spite of the great confusion resulting 
from the divided state of Christendom, 
they will discover unity behind the 
disunity, and will receive from the 
Head of the Church their common 
marching orders. 

What will these delegates do at 
Amsterdam? The Assembly is a con- 
stituent Assembly and will, necessarily, 
give considerable time to such ques- 
tions as the constitution, the member- 
ship, the organization and the program 
of the World Council in the coming 
years. It is no small matter to set 
up an effective organ which is to serve 
churches in all parts of the world in 
such varied fields as reconstruction, 
youth work, ecumenical study, inter- 
national relations, press and many 
others. It is even more difficult to 
elaborate a form of organization which 
will insure that the different areas 
and different traditions participate 
plier 2 in the leadership of the Coun- 
ci 

Nevertheless the major emphasis 
of the Assembly will not be on these 
questions. An assembly’ of Churches 
of Christ—especially if it meets in 
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the disrupted world of 1948—dare 
not content itself with matters of 
policy and organization. It must turn 
to the great pressing challenges which 
face the churches today. Those chal- 
lenges are mainly four: Is the Church 
living up to its calling? Is it render- 
ing a clear witness? Does it proclaim 
and exemplify the Lordship of Christ 
in society? Is it a force of justice and 
reconciliation in international life? 
These questions, to the study of which 
men and women in many countries 
have given much time and energy 
during the last two years, will be fully 
considered in the four sections of the 
Assembly and answered in the light of 
the insights given to the whole Chris- 
tian family. 

A fundamentally important part of 
the Assembly will be the common wor- 
ship. In the hours of common listen- 
ing to the Word of God and common 
intercession, in the hours also when 
delegates will participate in the Com- 
munion services of other confessions 
or simply attend these services in the 
fellowship of prayer, the deepest under- 
standing will come to them of the 
gift of unity and the sorrow of dis- 
unity. We hope that in those hours 
many will learn to pray: ‘Lord, make 
me an instrument for the restoration 
of the unity of Thy Church.” 

1948 is a unique date in church 
history. What an opportunity! Here 
can be seen at a glance the amazingly 
varied and richly diverse life of the 
world-wide Church. What other body 
can compare with the Church in the 
life of all nations, all races, all cultures! 
Amsterdam may be an occasion to 
hear the true voice of the Christian 
Church as a whole—as it speaks when 
it rises above national or even con- 
fessional limitations. 

But also what a risk! Will the As- 
sembly be sufficiently humble and 
sufficiently expectant: can God’s 
creative power work through this As- 
sembly? Are the churches really ready 
for this great adventure? Is not the real 
danger of this whole undertaking that 
it is carried by churches with their in- 
veterate tendency to clericalism and 
officialdom? May it not be that this 
new beginning will end as so many 
promising new beginnings in the 
Church and the world have ended—in 
mere organization? 

These questions are real questions. 
We have no guarantee that the new 
beginning to be made in Amsterdam 
will be new in the only meaning which 
Christians can accept: that it re- 
flects the rebirth of the Church through 
the life-giving Spirit. It is indeed 


possible that Amsterdam will produce 
nothing but another piece of churcl 
machinery. But it is also possibl 
that the churches—and that means the 
churches as a whole with their loca. 
congregations. and the members o: 
these congregations—will turn anew tc 
their Lord; that they will ask Him 
to re-make them and to gather His 
people together and thereby become 
ready for the new start which God in 
His grace offers to His children. 

It is possible that Amsterdam wil 
have to be described in the words of 
Ezekiel: ‘The bones came together. . . 
but there was not breath in them.’ 
But God may grant that other words 
in the same vision may become true 
once again: “The breath came into 
them and they lived, and stood upon 
their feet, an exceeding great army.” 


34 COUNTRIES APPROVE 
HUMAN RIGHTS DRAFT 


Authoritative Christian groups in 34 
countries have given their endorsement 
to the religious liberty provisions in the 
first draft of the International Coven. 
ant and Declaration on Human Right: 
prepared by the United Nations’ Socia: 
and Economic Council, according te 
Dr. O. Frederick Nolde, Director o: 
the Commission of the Churches or 
International Affairs. 

Dr. Nolde reported that after the 
completion of the first draft of the 
United Nations Covenant and Declara: 
tion on Human Rights in Geneva last 
December, the Church Commissior 
sent copies of the drafts to officially 
designated church representative: 
throughout the world for criticism anc 
comment. He reported that the numbe! 
and length of the responses were “‘ver} 
impressive” indicating the widespreat 
interest of Christians throughout the 
world in the actions of the United Na 
tions. 

Noting the content of the replies, Dr 
Nolde stated that it was evident tha 
“our constituency considers that th 
religious liberty provisions in th 
Geneva draft on human rights con 
stitute the minimum of practices tha 
have been tested in experience ant 
found essential to the observance 0 
religious freedom.” 

“Several of the designated repre 
sentatives of the Church Commissiol 
in various countries,” Dr. Nolde con 
tinued, “have commended the Genev: 
drafts to their own governments 1 
support of the United Nations work: 
human rights.” 
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Studies Show Need For 
Redistribution of Churches 


By H. Paut Dovuctass 


pas religious research in its 
current phase re-emerged with the 
Second World War. The sudden devel- 
pment of war industrial communities, 
and their amazing mushroom growth, 
sreated the necessity for unprecedented 
action on the part of the Church. 
Meanwhile the co-operative habit had 
become more firmly established. Quick 
Jecisions had to be made in uncharted 
fields. Wise decisions could not expect 
to be made without the discovery of 
the objective facts in highly novel 
situations. As a consequence a con- 
siderable amount of hasty research was 
improvised in support of the co-opera- 
tive war measures of the churches in 
evangelism and community leadership. 
This necessity instituted a new era 
of research. When, at the close of the 
war, funds available for such co- 
operative work ceased, research proc- 
esses were employed in considerable 
measure for the guidance of the de- 
mobilization process by which co- 
operative emergency work was turned 
over as the permanent responsibility 
of the several denominations. This 
“quickie” version of research in the 
effort to meet war emergency situations 
served to re-establish and broaden the 
habit and the use of research methods 
by the churches. It came, too, just at 
the time when the denominational home 
mission leaders and numerous councils 
of churches were trying to translate 
their understanding and practice of 
“comity” into something more posi- 
tive and more continuous, involving 
the re-planning and adjustment of 
Protestantism for whole communities. 
This obviously required greater de- 
pendence upon the research process for 
the guidance both of immediate and 
long-term® measures. 
In response to this increasing de- 
mand, the Committee for Co-operative 
Field Research was established on a 
sort of shoe-string basis in 1944. It 
operates on a small central budget 
under a committee of direction ap- 
pointed by the sponsoring agencies, 
the Federal Council of the Churches 
iof Christ in America, the Home Mis- 
sions Council of North America, and 
ithe central office or home missions 
boards of the Northern Baptist, Con- 
gregational Christian, Methodist, Pres- 
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byterian or Protestant Episcopal de- 
nominations. Primarily it is the co- 
operative research agency of these 
bodies. But its work is greatly enlarged 
through the rather extensive and gen- 
uine participation of other denomina- 
tions. Its main ultimate support comes 
from the piecemeal co-operation of 
denominations in the communities 
studied, and that of the local councils 
of churches which generally sponsor the 
particular projects undertaken. Thus, 
during the year 1947, eleven persons 
representing six different denomina- 
tions, in addition to the Home Missions 
Council, were allocated for longer or 
shorter periods for staff service on the 
Committee at the expense of their 
respective agencies. These at least 
doubled the services performed by the 
permanent staff of three part-time 
persons. 

Within a year ten projects have been 
completed as follows: (1) a study of 
churches in three typical Missouri 
counties under the auspices of the 
State Council of Churches; (2) a 
similar study of three Illinois counties 
under the auspices of the Illinois 
Council of Churches;' (3) a study of 
churches in Carroll County, Georgia, 
in collaboration with the Carroll Serv- 
ice Council. City church studies of 
some magnitude were completed in (4) 
Bridgeport; (5) Hartford; (6) St. 
Louis; (7) Buffalo and also in (8) 
Indianapolis and (9) Cincinnati (re- 
ports of all of which have been pub- 
lished and circulated). A brief path- 
finding study was also made in Phila- 
delphia at the request of the Council 
of Churches. 

The common characteristic of all 
these projects is that they relate to 
particular communities or areas, that 
these are studied objectively on the 
field upon local request and sponsor- 
ship. With slight exceptions, all of 
these reports were accompanied by 
extensive local discussions, and pub- 
lished only upon the approval of the 
local sponsoring agency. In Cincin- 
nati, Indianapolis and Buffalo, the 
publication was followed by a City 
Church Institute participated in by 
local leaders and representatives of 
national boards of home missions, in 
an effort to relate the specific findings 
to the total problem of the urban 
church in America. 


In all these cases the Committee’ 
contributed direction and technical 
services to’ the communities where 
studies were undertaken. The com- 
munities furnished travel and main- 
tenance expenses for the field workers, 
and office incidentals. They also pub- 
lished and circulated the study reports, 
and become responsible for promoting 
their utilization. The Committee is 
thus able to make a little go a long 
way. Its work is strictly limited, how- 
ever, by the amount of collaboration 
which it is able to secure at any given 
time. Staff has to be mobilized for each 
project; consequently a number of 
communities always have to take their 
turn on a waiting list. 

Projects currently under way include 
a study of the churches of the rapidly 
growing Nassau County, New York, 
directed by Dr. Ross W. Sanderson, 
and one of the suburban and rural 
churches of Rhode Island under the 
direction of the writer. A year’s study 
of the 1,005 Protestant churches of 
Pittsburgh and Allegheny County is 
about one-half completed. This project 
is sponsored by the local Council of 
Churches and chiefly financed by the 
Pitcairn-Crabbe Foundation of Pitts- 
burgh. It is under the general super- 
vision of the writer with Rev. John 
Shope as resident director, and is 
expected to produce a printed report of 
considerable magnitude. 

Two general conclusions emerge 
from this whole series of studies: (1) 
There are almost everywhere enough 
churches but not enough good ones; 
(2) even in the exceptional cases, 
where redistribution of population re- 
quires additional churches, the major 
problem of the entire community is 
almost sure to be that of rechurching 
old areas which do not get effective 
ministries from their many institutions 
of religion. 


SWEDISH BISHOP HONORED 


Dr. Erling Eidem, Archbishop of 
Upsala and Primate of Sweden, was 
honored at a dinner in New York on 
May 20, sponsored by the American 
Committee for the World Council of 
Churches. 

Dr. Eidem, one of the Presidents 
of the World Council of Churches’ 
Provisional. Committee, will take a 
leading role in the World Assembly at 
Amsterdam. He is in America to 
participate in the celebration of the 
100th anniversary of the establish- 
ment of the Augustana Lutheran Synod 
and the centennial of the coming of the 
Swedish pioneers to the Middle West. 
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Program For Peace 


(Continued from Page 8) 


us knows some who are. So each one 

can do something to reduce the sum 

total of that complacency. 

2. Combat a mood of hysteria or blind 
hatred. 

Each of us is aware of focal points 
of war hysteria and blind hatred. We 
know who are some of the individuals, 
groups, and publications that are 
spreading that mood. Each, by writing 
to political leaders or editors, can do 
something to stop the development of 
unreasoning mob emotion. 

3. Reject fatalism about war. 

Each of us knows some who think 
that war is inevitable and that it is 
better to get it over quickly so as to 
relieve the strain of waiting and to an- 
ticipate the Soviet development of 
atomic power. Each can do something 
to change that mood of fatalism and 
impatience. 

4. Oppose primary reliance on military 
strategy to meet Communist aggres- 
sion. 

Each of us has, or can have, influence 
with leaders in Congress or in the Ad- 
ministration or in political parties and 
can urge that they do not concentrate 
on military measures as though these 
alone would assure peace, but concern 
themselves also with economic, social, 
political and moral counter-measures 


Hymn Singing 
ON SUNDAY NIGHTS 


ee the charming customs still 
surviving at The Northfield is the 
“hymn sing” on Sunday nights when 
guests in the lobby and on the broad 
verandas join in singing their favorite 
hymns, 

This delightful country Inn, estab- 
lished in 1888, is still noted for its 
‘delicious New England meals, its 
friendly atmosphere and the gracious 
hospitality which is traditional. 

Sports on our 250-acre estate, 

outdoor and indoor recreation 

for all the family at every sea- 
son of the year. 
Descriptive folder on request. 
A. Gorpon Moopy, Manager 
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against the threat of war. 

5.Press for positive programs which 
have immediate possibilities for 
peace and justice. 

Each of us can use our voice and 
our vote in behalf of constructive 
measures by our government to in- 
crease the margin of safety from war, 
such as programs for recovery, for 
increased social welfare, for a covenant 
on human rights, and for continuing 
diplomatic conversation with the 
Soviet Union. 

We belong to a free society. We 
cherish for ourselves and for others 
freedom of religion, freedom of speech, 
freedom of the press, freedom of as- 
sembly, freedom of petition, and free- 
dom to vote. It is such freedoms 
which are threatened and which we 
want more fully to achieve and to 
preserve. Most of us would fight 
rather than surrender them, even 
though they might well be lost by 
fighting. These freedoms can, we are 
confident, be preserved if they are 
now used in ways to avert the immedi- 
ate danger of war. In a free society 
every citizen has a duty of action. 

VIL. 

Our churches ought to testify with re- 
newed vigor to God’s righteous love for all 
men and the reality of the Christian world 
fellowship. 


Christians have their own divine 
commission to proclaim the kingdom 
of God and His righteousness at home 
and abroad. God is a God of judgment 
as well as of mercy. In His sight all 
nations, including our own, and all 
men, including ourselves, have left 
undone those things which they ought 
to have done and done those things 
which they ought not to have done. 
We are called to recognize the just 
condemnation of His. judgment but if 
we turn to Him in repentance and 
faith we shall avail ourselves of His 
mercy. We are called to be steadfast 
in prayer for all the peoples of the 
world that they may learn the things 
that belong to their peace; for our 
nation and our government, that they 
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_ wide community of Christians. 


may become willing to serve the 
purposes of God. 

Our churches are part of a world- 
They 
have come into being as a universal 
fellowship in our own time through 
the work of the missionary movement 
and through the new discovery of the 
unity in Christ that binds Christians of 
many communions. Let us always re- 
member the great company of fellow 
Christians in Russia with whom we 
share a common faith that should 
transcend all the differences that make 
for conflict. Already in many places 
Christ has broken down the middle 
wall of partition in His Church, even 
where Christians have been divided by 
the enmities of war. We find our 
ultimate hope for peace in the faith 
that God, through Christ, is seeking 
to draw all men to Himself and into 
fellowship with one another. 


ACS Annual Meeting Is 
Set for June 21-26 


The annual meeting of the Association 
of Council Secretaries will be held at 
Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, from Mon- 
day, June 21, through Saturday, June 
26. The theme around which the 
Program Committee has organized 
this year’s program is ‘“Man’s Disorder 
and God’s Design in the Community.” 
Dr. Oliver B. Gordon, Executive Di- 
rector of the Department of Christian 
Education of the Philadelphia Council 
of Churches, is Chairman of the Pro- 
gram Committee. 4 

The general seminar will be under 
the leadership of Dr. H. Paul Douglass, 
Executive Director of the Committee 
on Cooperative Field Research. The 
chaplain, in charge of the vesper serv- 
ices each day, will be Rev. Dr. Ansley 
C. Moore, minister of the Sixth United 
Presbyterian Church of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. The presiding officer 
will be Rev. Willis R. Ford, Executive 
Secretary of the Maryland-Delaware 
Council of Churches. 
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Taft Sends Letter To 
Austin, U.N. Delegate 


N AN APPEAL sent April 15, on 

the eve of the special meeting of 
the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, Charles P. Taft, President 
of the Federal Council, urged that 
measures be taken for the protection 
of Jerusalem as the Holy City. Mr. 
Taft’s plea was addressed to the Hon- 
orable Warren R. Austin, head of the 
United States delegation to the U.N. 

Copies of Mr. Taft’s letter were also 
sent to Trygve Lie, Secretary General 
of the United Nations, and to Francis 
B. Sayre, President of the Trusteeship 
Council. The letter follows: 

My Dear Senator Austin: 

Christian people are profoundly disturbed 
at the prospect of an increase of violent 
warfare in Palestine upon the withdrawal 
of British troops on May 15th. Our con- 
cern for the lives of all those involved— 
Christians, Moslems, and Jews—and our 
conviction that adjustment of differences 
should be sought by peaceful methods lead 
us to urge with all our strength that the 
present effort of the United Nations to ar- 
range a truce be supported by the responsible 
leaders on both sides. 

We have an especially deep concern for 
the Holy City of Jerusalem, sacred around 
the world to those of all three faiths, and 
containing places whose destruction we 
cannot accept as permissible. Under the 


partition proposal of last fall Jerusalem was 
to be a trust territory. It is obviously a part 
of the trust territory under the recent 
trusteeship proposal. Surely it should have 
a trust status under any arrangement, and 
it should be given now the character of an 
“open city.” 

We therefore urge that the United Nations 
through the Trusteeship Council be assigned 
immediate authority over the city of 
Jerusalem, with a corridor of free access 
from the outside to insure its inhabitants 
their life blood. We pray earnestly that a 
sound solution of the entire problem of 
Palestine may be speedily found in the 
negotiations now beginning. If, however, 
failure to reach agreement should provoke 
further conflict between Jews and Arabs, 
both sides should scrupulously avoid the 
use of the city or the corridor as a base for 
their operations. The government of Jerusa- 
lem should be provided with such police 
forces as may be needed through the United 
Nations. 

The steps which we have suggested pro- 
vide reasonable safeguards against danger 
or destruction for the places associated with 
the historic beginnings of our religious faith. 
At the same time, we in no wise admit the 
inevitability of failure in the Palestine ne- 
gotiations. All men and women of Chris- 
tian goodwill strongly urge that the peoples 
of Palestine heed the call of the United 
Nations and that each of them cooperate 
with the other, in accordance with the basic 
principles of its faith, peacefully to resolve 
the problems which confront them both. 

Charles P. Taft 


Two Volumes for the Quiet Hour and for Vacation Days 


Lyman Pierson Powell: 
Pathfinder in Education and Religion 
by CHARLES S. MACFARLAND 


The story of a colorful and varied life narrated by an interpreter of vision 


and discernment. 


$3.75 Postpaid 


Religion Through the Ages: 
A Confession of Religious Faith 


by HERMON F. BELL 


Edited and Interpreted by Charles S. Macfarland 


289 Fourth Avenue 


An Anthology of theistic philosophers, theologians, essayists, dramatists, his- 
torians and poets, Stoic, Protestants and Catholics. 


$5.00 Postpaid 


Two books of preaching value for pastors 
and of guidance for thoughtful laymen. 


Order through ACME BOOK SERVICE 


New York 10, N. Y. 
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Mate the Lovelist 
Memorial of We. - 


As a memorial for those who gave their 
lives in service, inscribe their names, 
not in perishable substances, but in 
the skyward tones. of music—in 
Carillonic Bells, whose glorious song 
will rise day after day in praise and 
homage. 


The tribute of Carillonic Bells, will 
send its message, pouring out in melody 
the wordless certainties of faith. And, 
listening, hearts will know, remember, 
reverence, those in whose honor the 
golden music sounds. 


Schulmerich Carillonic Bells, surpass- 
ing all chimes or bells, are eminently 
suitable for such a memorial. A 
quarter-century of electronic science 
has enabled Schulmerich to develop 
tones of luminous beauty, clearly 
audible, even at a distance, and re- 
sponsive to the most exacting degrees 
of modulation. They are simple to 
install, require no additional structure, 
and are moderate in cost. 


If you, too, would like to create a 
memorial in music for those whom 
you have loved and lost, we shall be 
glad to send you a descriptive booklet 
giving complete details. Please address 
Dept. FC-86. 
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A 
nolecling Hand 


You are familiar with The Sal- 
vation Army’s work among 
suffering, sin-sick humanity in 
caring for children, the aged, 
the sick, and the homeless. 


BUT DO YOU KNOW that you 
can receive A GUARANTEED 
LIFE INCOME through ANNU- 
ITIES issued by this organiza- 
tion? YOU secure a generous 
income that is regular, protected 
and sure, knowing that ulti- 
mately this protecting hand is 


extended in your name. 


Annuities issued under the su- 
pervision of the New York 
State Insurance Dept. Mail 
coupon today. 


| THE SALVATION ARMY | 


130 West 14th Street 
New York 11, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: I am interested in your 
Annuities. Please send me, without ob- 
ligation, copy of your latest booklet 15. 


Name _ 
Address 
City 
Date of Birth 


meee GO pO GS Ge Ge ee 


—__. (Zone) ___. State 
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SUPREME COURT ACTION 
PLACES RESPONSIBILITY 
ON LOCAL CHURCHES 


In a most significant decision the 
United States Supreme Court ruled on 
May 3, 1948, that Federal and state 
courts cannot be used to enforce’ re- 
strictive covenants. The churches 
view this decision as a significant blow 
against segregation. Many of them 
had already taken specific action to 
work against restrictive covenants. 

The reason for the concern of the 
Church is well stated in a paragraph of 
a resolution pledging itself to work 
against restrictive covenants, adopted 
by the Executive Committee of the 
Federal Council of Churches at its 
meeting on March 16, 1948: “The 
pattern of racial segregation in housing 
is largely due to the use of restrictive 
covenants based on race. It forces its 
victims . . . to live in segregated areas 
which become overcrowded with the 
increase of population, causing de- 
terioration to physical property, com- 
munity facilities and services. It 
violates the right of the property owner 
to sell or lease regardless of race and 
the right of a member of a minority 


Boohs bu 


ELTON 
TRUEBLOOD 


THE PREDICAMENT 
OF MODERN MAN 


A diagnosis of our moral ills. 


Then... 


FOUNDATIONS. FOR 
RECONSTRUCTION 
Principles that must govern their 
cure. 


Now... 


ALTERNATIVE 
TO Feit Ty 


A prescription to restore our 
spiritual health. 


“The gripping feature of this book is that, 
while it starts with analysis, its central 
concern is with solution. Contributes a 
clear insight into the nature of the prob- 
lems of modern man which is a source of 
power and effectiveness.” —Federal Council 
Bulletin. $1.00 each 
at your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, New York 


group to live wherever he. desires any 
his financial means permit. _ All thi 
has a grave effect on the spiritua) 
moral and human values of the peopl 
in the area. The realization of ‘a nor 
segregated Church and non-segregate: 
society’ is made impossible.” 

The action of the Supreme Court 
however, places a great responsibilit: 
on our churches and local communit; 
groups. Members of minority group 
will continue to purchase property it 
white neighborhoods. The use. o 
violence as a means of intimidation is ; 
real possibility. 

This presents a great opportunit: 
for the churches to play a significan 
role in developing healthy communit: 
attitudes. Ministers should interpre 
to their congregations both the re 
sponsibility and opportunity for de 
veloping more Christian communit; 
practices now that this bar has beet 
removed. Releases can be made en 
dorsing the Supreme Court decisioi 
and interpreting it from a Christiai 
point of view. Church committees cat 
discover tension points which arise ove 
housing in the local community anc 
initiate educational programs interpret 
ing Christian responsibility for makin; 
decent housing available for all eal 


Adventures of Faith : 


THE ONE 
GREAT CHURCH 


By JosEPpH Fort NEWTON 


This group of essays and addresses, 
various in theme, but with a unity of 
faith, spirit, and purpose, interpret the 
Spiritual Life as related to the problems 
of thought, the issues, and the aspir- 
ations of our time. 


Dr. Newton writes with belief in th 
power of the Church as a great force 
for World Unity, and with unshakabl 
faith in the future of mankind. 


The author is probably unsurpassed a 
a writer of English prose by anyone in 
the American pulpit today. $2. 


At all Bookstores 


MACMILLAN 


60 Fifth Avenue New York 11, New Y 
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f Ld 
Plans Committee 


‘or National Council 

_Dr. Ear] F, Adams has been named 
executive secretary of the planning 
committee for a National Council of 
the Churches of Christ in the United 
States of America. The announce- 
ment was made in conjunction with a 
meeting of the administrative com- 
mittee held in Chicago late in April, at 
which time a news story was released 
to the press on the proposed merger of 
3 national interdenominational bodies 
into one cooperative organization. 

Dr. Adams, for three years executive 
director of the Protestant Council of 
the City of New York, had previously 
served on the planning committee as 
a. representative of the Federal Council. 

The proposed organization would 
eliminate the duplication of effort and 
unnecessary overlapping which now 
exist in the separate agencies and will 
mcrease efficiency of operation along all 
lines in which the churches have a mu- 
tual interest. The bodies considering 
the merger are the Federal Council of 
Churches, the International Council of 
Religious Education, the Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference, the Home Missions 
Council, the Council of Church Boards 
of Education, the Missionary Educa- 
tion Movement, the United Council of 
Church Women and the United Stew- 
ardship Council. 


GIVES ALDEN-TUTHILL LECTURES 


The Alden-Tuthill lectures for 1948, 
at the Chicago Theological Seminary, 
were given by Dr. F. Ernest Johnson, 
executive secretary of the Department 
of Research and Education of the Fed- 
eral Council. The theme was “A 
Christian Strategy for Our Time.” 

In the first lecture Dr. Johnson 
discussed problems on the “intellectual 
front,” calling for deeper scrutiny of 
issues arising in the world of science 
and philosophy. Some aspects of the 
modern temper he held to be more 
congenial to the Christian Gospel than 
is commonly assumed, while others 
reflected the impact of a stubborn 
secularism and have to be opposed. 

He discussed in the second lecture 
the nature of the Church’s social min- 
istry and prophetic function in rela- 
tion to the perennial problem of main- 
taining the balance between freedom 
and order in a democratic society. The 
third lecture dealt with the “political 
front”—the Church and the State— 
and made a plea for a less rigid defini- 
tion of the separation of Church and 
State than that prevailing among Prot- 
estants. 


JUNE, 1948 


C HIP? 1949 


ABINGDON 
COKESBURY 


AWARD 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY AWARD HAS BEEN ESTAB- 

lished to encourage the writing of distinguished books in the 

broad field of evangelical Christianity. The award is offered at 

intervals of approximately two years to the author of the book 

manuscript which, in the opinion of a Board of Judges, will accom- 

plish the greatest good for the Christian faith and Christian living among 
all people. 

Any unpublished manuscript whose purpose is in harmony with 
the general purpose of the award, excepting only fiction and poetry, 
will be considered when submitted according to the rules. The 
award is open to all writers, regardless of nationality, race, or 
creed. Only authors with contractual obligations to another pub- 
lisher or employees and relatives of employees of Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press are ineligible. 

Abingdon-Cokesbury Press will pay to the author of the manu- 
script selected by the Board of Judges the sum of $7,500, of which 
$5,000 is an outright award and $2,500 is an advance against royal- 
ties. In event no manuscript submitted is, in the opinion of the 
Board of Judges and the publishers, worthy of the award, the 
award will be passed and the $5,000 outright award will be added 
to the.award for the following contest. 


Duplicate awards were made in 1948 to John Wick Bowman, 
for his manuscript, THE RELIGION OF Maturity; and to Georgia 
Harkness, for her manuscript, PRAYER AND THE COMMON LIFE. 


The Board of Judges 
Pastor, Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, New York City 
Literary Editor, The Christian Century 
Editor, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press 
Hatrorp E. Luccock Yale University Divinity School 
Horace G. SMITH President, Garrett Biblical Institute 
Henry P. VAN Dusen President, Union Theological Seminary (N. Y.) 


Gerorce A. BUTTRICK 


WINFRED E. GARRISON 
Notan B. Harmon, JR. 


Manuscripts may be entered in the contest only in accordance 
with the rules explained in the Award Prospectus, which will be 
mailed on request. 


Address all communications to 
ABINGDON-COKESBURY AWARD EDITOR 
150 Fifth Avenue 


New York 11, New York 
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AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 


Psychology for Pastor 
and People 


By JoHN SUTHERLAND BONNELL. 
Harper Brothers, 1948, $2.50 


A Guide to Confident Living 
By NorMAN VINCENT PEALE. Prent- 
ice-Hall, 1948, $2.75 
These very different books have two 
very important qualities in common. 
They both believe that people need 
help, not mere guidance on religion 


or other matters—but basic, funda- 
mental help as human beings. And 
secondly, they believe that the insights 
and faith of Christianity can bring 
that fundamental help. These are im- 
portant emphases in a day when some 
of the great minds of the church appear 
to be so preoccupied with the struc- 
tures of society that they sometimes 
forget there are real people involved. 

Dr. Bonnell’s book is an interpreta- 
tion of the counseling function of the 
minister to. laymen as well as to clergy. 


The SHAhING of the 
FOUNDATIONS 


by Paul Tillich 


In this volume of twenty-two sermons, 
many readers will find the best and 
simplest presentation of the ideas of a 
man who has revolutionized contem- 
porary theological thought. They are, 
as is all of Dr. Tillich’s work, original 
and brilliant; moreover they have a 
direct and practical application to the 
personal and social problems of our 
religious life. $2.50 


CHILDREN and RELIGION 


by Dora P. Chaplin 


This is an invaluable book for teachers 
and parents, written in simple and 
readable style. The author has worked 
with children for years—her own and 
her Sunday School pupils. The book is 
filled with helpful suggestions recom- 
mending methods of teaching and ap- 
proach. Also included is a helpful 
commentary on books for parents and 


$2.50 


teachers. 


At all bookstores 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Like his earlier Pastoral Psychiatry, 
it uses much concrete material. Its 
theory of pastoral counseling has 
moved in a more democratic and less. 
authoritative direction since the earlier 
book. The atithor’s psychological in- 
sights are profound, his clarity and 
writing skill very considerable. The 
book should be helpful to laymen in 
understanding better the kind of help 
they can expect from the pastor and 
from religious faith, as well as having’ 
professional value to ministers. 
Dr. Peale’s volume is an attempt 
at a Protestant Peace of Mind. It tells 
the reader here and now how, with 
the help of Christian faith, to be lifted 
up from the troubles in which he finds 
himself. Nearly all the chapters are 
entitled, “How to... ” It contains 
many over-simplifications in the au- 
thor’s attempt to deal only with what 
is readily understandable. It abounds 
with statements like this, ‘““The author 
is an apostle of hard work, of the good 
old American principle of creating your 
own wealth and position by means of 
your own abilities and efforts;’? One’ 
wonders whether peace of mind at-’ 
tained by a Wall Street man, by Chris- 
tian faith or otherwise, is ‘great. 
value if it does not have imp. ications: 
for Wall Street as well as for the man. 
And yet one can only be sympa+ 
thetic with the function Dr. Peale is) 
trying to perform. The conflicts jof i 
the world without are more deeply, re-. 
flected in the world within than. we 
like to admit. One may assent to the 
Christian faith, indeed strive after it, 
and yet not find it unless he himself 
first gets personal help. If Dr. Peale 
appears to overlook a higher order of 
question—peace of mind for what— 
he must nevertheless be commended 
for seeing that “for what” can mean 
little until there is some peace of mind. 
It is unfortunate that he apparently 
feels the two must be separated.—S.H 


GOWNS! 


,,PULPIT- -CHOIR 


. CONFIRMATION 
BAPTISMAL £:) 


DOCTORS 


FEDERAL COUNCIL BULLETIN 


The Kingship of Christ 


By W. A. Visser ’t Hoort. Harper 
& Bros. $1.75 


No one is better qualified to inter- 
pret the practical bearings of Euro- 
pean theology on the Christian move- 
ment of today than the author of 
this volume, the general secretary of 
the World Council of Churches in 
process of formation. It is in the con- 
ception of “the kingship of Christ” 
that Dr. ’t Hooft finds the living 
heart of European theology today. It 
is also the point of contact with Amer- 
icans concerned with re-thinking the 
“social gospel.” He wants to lead them 
beyond the sterile alternative of “a 
social gospel which is not really a 
gospel” and “an individualistic ortho- 
doxy which is not really orthodox,” 
and it is in developing the meaning 
of the kingship of Christ over all of 
life that he finds the clue. 


A timeliness of treatment is secured 
by picturing the ways in which the 
resistance to National Socialism in 
several countries found its roots in the 
theological revival stimulated by 
Barth. Combined with this. contempo- 
rary approach is an exposition of the 


meaning of the Kingship of Christ 
as found in the Bible, and also a study 
of what this central doctrine means 
for the life of the Church as it strug- 
gles with the social, economic and po- 
litical crisis of the world. “The Bible,” 
Dr. ’t Hooft says, “does not give a 
ready-made answer to the question, 
‘What is God’s will for us today?’ but 
it does give us ‘the general map of 
the region in which we have to operate 
as soldiers of the King’.”—S.M.C. 


People vs. Property 


By Herman H. LonG AND CHARLES 
S. JouHnson. Fisk University Press, 
Nashville, Tenn., 1947. Paper, $1.00 

“People vs. Property” deals with 
racial restrictive practices in housing. 
It is a field study showing the picture 
of the extent and effect of these prac- 
tices in two large American cities. 
A clear, incisive presentation inter- 
spersed with charts, graphs and maps, 
this study presents the problems of 
segregated living and reveals the wide- 
spread use of covenants. Also, it deals 
with the part that Neighborhood Im- 
provement Associations have had in 
developing the use of restrictive cove- 
nants and how real estate organiza- 


GENERAL CON FERENCE 


JULY 31-AUGUST 9, 1948 


This year Northfield again will offer a General Conference 
program designed for both ministers and Christian laymen. 
Since it was founded in 1880, this conference has been an im- 
portant factor in developing and strengthening the work of the 


church. Northfield also offers delightful vacation opportunities 


at reasonable rates. 


As usual the Northfield conference will present an outstand- 
ing list of speakers. Among those who have accepted are Dr. 
Roy A. Burkhart, Columbus; Dr. Henry H. Crane, Detroit; 
Dr. Morgan P. Noyes, Montclair; Dr. Howard C. Scharfe, 
Pittsburgh; Dr. John S. Whale, London; Dr. Frederick M. 
Meek, Boston; Dr. Charles W. Gilkey, South Yarmouth; Dr. 
Harris E. Kirk, Baltimore, and others. 


For further information and reservations, write 


NORTHFIELD SUMMER CONFERENCES 


William E. Park, Chairman... 


JUNE, 1948 


Box H, East Northfield, Mass. 


A BOOK OF 
WORSHIP 


FOR FREE CHURCHES 
Published June $1.50 


Prepared by the Seminar on Wor- 
ship of the Congregational Christian 
Churches,* this long-awaited manual 
of worship is congenial throughout to 
the spirit and practice of the non- 
liturgical churches. 


As a manual for the minister and as 
a book of worship for the layman, it 
is carefully designed to be satisfactory 
in small or large churches, rural or 
urban, and in churches with a simple 
or elaborate worship plan. 

DR. DOUGLAS HORTON, General 

Minister of the Congregational Christian 

Churches, says: “This book, like the 

church at its best, sets forth the 

richness of the past but in a vitally 
modern way.” 

A Book of Worship is essential to the 
minister who is eager to improve the 
quality of his worship leadership. It 
provides orders for almost every service 
he may be called upon to lead: morning, 
evening, and ecumenical worship; bap- 
‘tism, communion, marriage, and burial. 

Size, 44,” x 6%”, large type, styled 

typographically for easy reading by 

John Begg, attractive cloth bindings, 

imitation gold stamping, 442 pages. 

Services for Advent, Christmas, Lent, 
and other seasons are provided; secular 
holidays are not neglected. The book is 
prefaced by a chapter on the use of 
symbols in worship and is concluded 
with a Treasury of Prayers for every 
occasion, including Family Prayers. A 
two year lectionary and the usual tables 
are included at the end of the book. 

DR. WOFFORD C. TIMMONS, Execu- 

tive of the Commission on Evangelism 

and the Devotional Life, says: ‘‘This is 
the guide to vital, authentic, Christian 
worship I have wanted for twenty years! 

If I had the power I would put it in 

the hands of every leader of Christian 

worship.” 

The publishers believe that in this 
book the Congregational Christian 
Churches have made a significant and 
lasting contribution to the enrichment 
of free church worship. 

*The Rev. Messrs. Boynton Merrill, 
Wallace W. Anderson, Wofford C. Tim- 


mons, Richard Ritter, Martin Goslin, and 
Fred Hoskins. 


Order today from your religious 
book store or from 


Oxford University Press 
114 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
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CHURCH UNION 
Why Not? 


by John R. Scotford 
Author of The Church Beautiful 


“The book shows maturity of thought, 
careful observance of facts and trends, 
and with it all a saving sense of humor 
in appraising the elements in church at- 
titudes towards mergers.”—Frederick L. 
Fagley, Associate Secretary of the Gen- 
eral Council of Congregational Christian 
Churches. $2.00 


FROM THE HILLSIDE 
by Gaius Glenn Atkins 


In this treatment of the Sermon on 
the Mount, the analogy between Jesus’ 
time and ours with its respective so- 
cially complex problems is _ pictured 
clearly. $2.00 


THIS LIFE | 
AND THE NEXT 
by P. T. Forsyth 


A new printing of the classic definitive 
study on immortality which is concerned 
primarily with the effect on this life of 
faith in the next. $2.00 


THE AUTHORITY OF 
THE BIBLICAL 
REVELATION 
by Hubert Cunliffe-Jones 


Presents the most advanced theological 
thought wakened in Europe and England 
by the crisis of war and economic dis- 


solution. A refutation of pre-war liber- 
alism. $2.50 
For Sale at Your Favorite Bookstore 


or from 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


L 
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14 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 
19 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 
124 W. 4th Street, Dayton 2, Ohio 


tions and lending institutions operate 
to exclude Negroes and other minority 
groups from the use of property in cer- 
tain areas of large cities. There is well- 
documented discussion to show how 
the use of racial restrictive covenants 
and other controls serves to breed 
racial tension and violence. This is 
“must” reading for church social ac- 
tion groups and persons interested in 
race relations.—J.O.L. 


Sexual Behavior in 
the Human Male 


ALFRED C. KINsEy, WARDELL B. 


Pomeroy, and CiypE E. Martin. 


Saunders 1948, 804 pp. $6.50. 


This book reports the most extensive 
research study of sex behavior yet 
made. The authors, using the method 
of careful interviewing, have gained 
facts about the sex behavior of 5,300 
American males at a wide range of 
age levels. Although the title of the 
book claims “the human male” as the 
field of report, the authors make it 
clear that the study actually reports 
on white Americans. 

Information of importance to edu- 
cators, parents, and religious leaders 


is given about persons at different 


educational levels, economic levels and 


different levels of religious interest. 


The authors find that sexual behavior 
differs strikingly between the types 
of persons who do not go far in school 
and those who go on to college or 
higher. Furthermore, they find that 
persons who advance beyond the edu- 


cational and vocational levels of their 


parental groups are more restrained in 
their sexual behavior than the average 
of the group from which they come, 
while those who regress to a lower 
occupational level than that of their 
parental homes are sexually more pro- 
miscuous than the average of their 
class. 


At all educational and vocational 
levels the studies show that persons 


who are active religiously are more re- 


strained in their sexual expression. 
This holds true in somewhat the same 


way for men active as Protestant, 
Catholic, or Jewish members. Among” 


merely nominal adherents, sexual ac- 


tivity ‘outside marriage is more than 


religious teaching might lead one to 
expect. This is a challenge to re- 
ligious and educational groups as well 


as parents to do a better job in the 
sex education of children, and particu- 


larly to help children connect sex with 


A New Book for Young People 


by , 
J. J. Murray 


A Faith for Youth 


Written by the author of “Wild Wings,” 
this new book for young people will find 
wide acclaim. 


A long-felt need for a good book in the 
field of theology for youth has at last 
been met. An excellent job of using lan- 
guage and illustrations that youth can 
appreciate. Well organized and rich in 
content. We predict wide use in classes, 
conferences, and discussions. 


Order from your bookseller or 


JOHN KNOX PRESS 


Box 1176 Richmond 9, Virginia 


FEDERAL COUNCIL BULLETIN 


Beautifully 
bound and 
illustrated 


90c 


— 
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the sacred values of marriage and 
parenthood. 


One of the blind spots of the book 
is that it seems to proceed on the as- 
sumption that sex is a function whose 
interpretation can be satisfactorily 
given by statistics of individuals. There 


appears no suggestion that the meaning _ 


of sex is to be found in family relation- 
ships. Any study of sexual behavior 
which fails to connect its meaning 
with family life and family values 
leaves much interpreting yet to be 
done. Furthermore, the authors speak 
of the “emotional content of sexual be- 
havior” (p. 4) as if this existed in 
some way by itself, overlooking a very 
close relationship between emotions 
and values. For man and woman on 
a level of culture-shaped living the 
emotions connected with sexual be- 
havior are not just “there” but are 
related to such values as husbandhood, 
wifehood, | ‘‘own-ness” of children, 
quality of family relationships, and 
security of family values. 


Another indication of inadequate 
treatment of behavior and values on 
the cultural level is a strange state- 
ment in which the book undertakes to 
dispose of the idea that standards of 
behavior arose because “sexual ac- 
tivities may affect other persons or do 
damage to the social organization as 
a whole.” ‘This, it seems to hold, can- 
not be valid, because it goes on to 
say: “If society’s only interest in 
controlling sex behavior were to protect 
persons then the criminal codes con- 
cerned with assault and battery should 
provide adequate protection.” (p. 9). 
This represents a strange lack of dis- 
crimination between protecting persons 
and protecting bodies. 


The values of this book are those of 
an informational job carefully laid 
out, painstakingly done, and well re- 
ported. Its limitations suggest the idea 
that the cure for a little science is 
more adequate scientific coverage of 
a field which in its total range of mean- 
ings and values is more intricate than 
this book recognizes. 

Furthermore there are generaliza- 
tions and bits of speculation which go 
beyond the data but fall short of a 
sound interpretation of sex in relation 
to the family and to the order and 
dependability of relationships between 
men, women, and children. As re- 
ligious values are beyond the scope 
of this book, although there are reports 
on many religious persons, the relation 
between religion and this whole matter 
of sex may be left for treatment else- 
where.—L.F.W. 


JUNE, 1948 


JOHN WICK BOWMAN, 
Robert Dollar professor 
of New Testament Inter- 
pretation at San Fran- 
cisco Theological Semi- 
nary. 


The RELIGION 
of MATURITY 


by JOHN WICK BOWMAN 


In this solid, competent book, the 
author concerns himself with the 
question: “What is ‘true religion’? 
He finds the answer in the mind of 
Jesus: what He took from his spirit- 
ual heritage; what He discarded; 
what He himself contributed, and 
its meaning for us in our times— 
the religion of maturity as revealed 
by Jesus. The subject matter 1s di- 
vided into five logical sections: 
|. THE PROPHETIC WORD: The Reve- 
lation of the Word; “Thus Saith the 
Lord”; Jesus and the Prophets. 
Il. JESUS AND THE RELIGION OF THE 
ALTAR: The Religion of the Altar; 
“A sacrifice acceptable and pleasing 
to God”; Jesus and the Priests. 
Il. JESUS AND THE RELIGION OF THE 
BOOK: The Religion of the Book; 
“The Scribes... sit in Moses’ seat’; 
Jesus and the Scribes. 
IV. JESUS AND THE RELIGION OF THE 
THRONE: The Religion of the 
Throne; ‘Understanding in all vi- 
sions”; Jesus and the Apocalyptists. 
V. THE RELIGION OF MATURITY: The 
Old Wine; The New Wine of the 
Gospel; The New Wineskins. 
The author treats significantly and 
inspiringly the central problem of 
Christian faith: the dependability of 
our knowledge of Jesus, and His 
own view of the character of His 
mission. He examines the prophetic 
revelation of the Old Testament; the 
expressions of religious interest 
found in Judaism of Christ’s ume, 
and finally, the New Testament re- 
sponse contained in Jesus’ life and 


work—the religion of maturity for 
our life and work. 3 


GEORGIA HARKNESS, 
professor of applied the- 
ology, Garrett Biblical 
Institute, Evanston, Illinois. 


PRAYER and 
the COMMON LIFE 


by GEORGIA HARKNESS 


This deeply devotional book con- 
cerns itself with the foundations, the 
methods and the fruits of prayer: 
Man’s most common and efficacious 
religious practice. 

Miss Harkness writes under 
the conviction that a desperate need 
of our times is ‘tan upsurge of 
vital, God-centered, intelligently 
grounded prayer.” She points the 
way to spiritual resources which all 
people everywhere must have to live 
harmoniously with God and men. 
The manuscript is conyeniently ar- 
ranged in thirteen chapters, under 
three main divisions: 


I. THE FOUNDATIONS OF PRAYER: 
Prayer and the Christian Belief; 
Prayer as Adoration and Thanks- 
giving; Prayer as Confession and 
Petition; Prayer as Intercession and 
Commitment; Prayer as Assurance 
and Ascription to Christ. 


Il. METHODS OF PRAYER: Hindrances 
to Prayer; Ways of Praying; Private 
Devotions; Congregational Worship. 
Ill. THE FRUITS OF PRAYER: Prayer 
and Peace of Mind; Fear, Loneliness, 
and Grief; Sin and Guilt; Prayer and 
the Peace of the World. 


In terms of spiritual fruitfulness and 
enduring influence, Miss Harkness 
has produced a work of prime im- 
portance. It is high in intellectual 
content, yet readily understood and 
appreciated at the popular level. A 
work suitable for private reading or 
group study. As readers of the manu- 
script observed: “It will be a god- 
send to thousands; the best book 
On the subject since Buttrick’s 
Prayer...” and “It does not repeat 
Dr. Buttrick’s book at all. It covers 
territory all its own, in its own effec- 
tive way.” $2.50 


Order through 
Your Bookseller 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY PRESS 


Press of Thomas J. Griffiths Sons, Inc., Utica 2, N. Y. 


ad 


ONE BOOK ~ “ 
for ONE WORLD 


ONE AGREEMENT | | 


to end financial worries! 


By the simple act of subscribing to an American 
Bible Society Annuity Agreement you do two 
great things: 1. You provide your old age with 
a steady, generous, unfailing income. (Through 
good times and bad, for more than 100 years, 
American Bible Society Annuity checks have 
never failed to arrive on time.) This sure income, 
moreover, entitles you to certain income tax 
exemptions. 2. You help in the increasingly 
important work of enlightening and 
unifying mankind through the world- 
wide distribution of the Bible. 


Send for the interesting booklet, “A 
Gift That Lives,” which tells how you 
can give and receive generously at 
the same time. 


Mail this Coupon Today Without Fail! 
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